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Humble Hero 


“Watch out for your head!” 

Tommy’s warning was just in time. 
Jimmy ducked, and thus missed being hit 
by a football that had come flying from a 
second-story window. 

Tommy and Jimmy were hauling their 
coaster wagon around to the back of their 
house when it happened. But now they 
stopped and looked up at the open window 
whence the ball had come. 

Suddenly Jimmy’s face turned pale. 

For Billy Taylor was climbing out that 
window after the ball. And Billy was only 
twenty-one months old! 

Apparently he had been playing with the 
ball and had thrown it out the window. 
Now he wanted it back, and obviously had 



































no idea of the danger involved in following 
the ball out the window. 

“Go back, little boy,” Jimmy shouted. 
“Go back!” 

It was too late. Already Billy had let go 
and was falling. 

It takes only half a second to fall from 
a second-story window to the ground. If 
anything was to be done to save Billy’s 
life, it had to be done immediately. And 
Jimmy would have to do it. 

Quick as a flash twelve-year-old Jimmy 
jumped to a spot directly under the falling 
baby, held out his arms, and clenched his 
fists. And the next instant Billy struck him, 
paused just a moment in the outstretched 
arms and fell through, his head hitting the 
ground. 

Jimmy looked at the quiet little body 
lying on the concrete and ran into the house 
shouting, “Mommy, the baby fell out the 
window! The baby fell out the window!” 

Mother telephoned the police and fire 
department and ran out to help. Then, as 
the sirens screamed, neighbors crowded 
around. 

Jimmy watched horrified as the ambu- 
lance attendants picked up Billy and took 
him to the hospital. “It was my fault,” he 
said to himself. “I let him fall through my 
arms. If I had held them right, Billy 
wouldn’t have been hurt. I hope no one 
finds out.” 

So Jimmy didn’t tell a soul about the 
brave, heroic thing he had done. But all 
good things will come out in time, and 
this one did too. A man who had seen what 
Jimmy did told the neighbors that a little 
boy had attempted to catch the baby. Un- 
fortunately, he didn’t know the boy’s name. 

After two days Jimmy could keep it hid- 
den no longer. He felt he must confess, 
and bursting into tears sobbed to his father, 
“It was me, Daddy. I caught him but I 
couldn’t hold him.” Then he braced himself 
for the punishment he was sure he would 
get. But to his surprise Daddy said he was 
proud of him, and everyone’s been calling 
him a hero ever since. The doctors at the 
hospital say that if it hadn’t been fo 
Jimmy, Billy would surely have died, bu 
—thanks to Jimmy—he will be better soon. 


Your friend, 


en Wrxisel 


























AN UNCLE ARTHUR STORY 





FAITHFUL 


By ARTHUR 


y WAS getting dark as Percy Mix stopped 
his car on a lonely road in California to 
let his dog out for a walk. 

A few minutes later he called the dog to 
get into the car, but the dog refused to 
come. Instead, it stood on the edge of the 
canyon and barked. 

“That’s strange,” thought Percy Mix. 
“That dog always obeys me. There must be 
something mighty interesting in that can- 
yon.” 

He went over to see for himself. 





and TRUE 


S. MAXWELL 


Suddenly, as the dog stopped barking for 
a moment, Percy heard another bark from 
far down the canyon. It was weak and faint, 
but a bark just the same. There was no mis- 
taking it. Somewhere down in that deep, 
dark canyon there was a dog in trouble of 
some kind. 

“Must be caught in a trap,” Percy Mix 
thought as he returned to his car to get his 
flashlight. 

Slowly and carefully he made his way 

To page 17 


When Percy saw what the dog was guarding, he hurried back up the canyon and raced for the police. 
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Why I stopped playing Mumblety-peg. 


KNIFE that BOUNCED 


By WILMA LEVISON TEGLER 


eners 286. mubledy-peg; I am 
not sure just how the word should be 
spelled. I have seen it spelled both ways. It 
sounds the same either way. I am sure, 
though, some of you have played it. A 
double-bladed jackknife is used. The large 
blade is opened full length and the smaller 
one at right angles to it. Then the knife is 
flipped into the air, and you are scored ac- 
cording to the blade on which the knife 
lands. 

I hope none of you try the game! It is one 
that mothers and teachers do not like. They 
say it is too dangerous. Now I agree, but it 
was not always so. 

Usually it is classed as a boy’s game, but 
since I was the only girl in the neighbor- 
hood, I learned to play it too. In fact, I be- 
came almost expert at it. 

One crisp autumn Sunday my father 
called my brother, Bud, and me to tell us 
that he was going to the Williamses’ to 
practice for a special quartet number, and 
if we would be quick to clean up, we might 
go along. Of course we hurried like mad, 
because we liked to play with the Wil- 
liamses’ youngest son, Glenn. 

As he came out the door Bud patted his 
pocket significantly and confided, “I brought 
my jackknife along. Glenn likes to play 
mumblety-peg.” 

I smiled and flung a hearty, “Good! That 
will be fun!” back over my shoulder as I 
raced Bud down the steps to the car. 

When we arrived at the Williamses’ farm 


we were delighted to see that the other 
members of the quartet had brought their 
children along too. That is, my brother was 
delighted. I wasn’t, because there was not 
one single girl for me to talk to. I made the 
best of the situation, however, and when 
the boys said, “Let’s play mumblety-peg,” I 
squatted right down on the ground with 
them, ready to take my turn. 

We used Glenn’s knife because it was 
brand new and had very sharp blades. His 
older brother had brought it to him from 
town just the night before. It had a real 
bone handle with shiny, silverlike rivets and 
a silver plate on which his initials were 
engraved. 

After a while the game got really ex- 
citing, for I, a girl, was scoring in second 
place. The other four boys were making a 
lot of noise whenever it was my turn to 
flip the knife in an attempt to make me 
nervous, so that I would make a mistake. 
Some of them were not aware that it takes 
more than noise to make me nervous. I 
retaliated too, and did a bit of shouting and 
heckling when the boys were throwing, to 
try to get their aim confused. 

I guess we were making too much noise, 
for soon Mrs. Williams came out to see 
what the excitement was. When she saw 
what we were doing she was horrified, fo 
she regarded that kind of play as very 
dangerous, and told us so in no uncertain 
terms. She made us stop at once and took 
Glenn’s knife away from him. He fussed 
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Mrs. Williams came out and told us to stop playing mumblety-peg—and just when it was getting to 
be exciting. She said it was dangerous, but we didn’t know anybody who had ever been hurt playing it. 


a bit, but he knew his mother meant what 
she said. It broke up the game. After some 
discussion as to what to do next, we de- 
cided to go to the barn, where we had a 
grand time swinging on the ropes in the 
haymow. 

It seemed only a matter of minutes be- 
fore our parents were calling us to come 
because it was time to go home. After a 
few quick last tags we were in our cars 
ready to go. While our parents were bidding 
each other good-by, Glenn whispered to 
me, “You just wait. I’m going to practice 
up. Then you won't be able to beat me any 
more. I don’t know why you are so good. 
You don’t even have a decent knife to play 
with.” 

“That's true,” I admitted, “but Bud lets 
me play with his. If I ever get enough 
money, I'll buy one of my own. Mother 
won't get me one. She thinks it isn’t ladylike 
to have a jackknife.” 

Glenn laughed and retorted, “I don’t see 
why she thinks that. You are no lady. Any- 
how, my knife is the best one in the whole 
school. I’m really glad my brother gave it 
to me. He’s swell.” Then he said, so quietly 
that his mother couldn’t hear, “Listen, I'll 
have a game with you after school tomorrow. 


I wish Miss Nordyke would let us play on 
the schoolground. I don’t see why teachers 
and mothers are so fussy about mumblety- 
peg. I never heard of anyone's getting 
hurt, did you?” 

I shook my head, for I had never heard 
of it either. I knew, however, that my 
mother did not know I played the game. If 
she had, I’m sure she would have forbidden 
me to play it. Most mothers did. 

The drive home was a pleasant one. We 
sang songs with Dad and talked about the 
fun we had had with Glenn. I was secretly 
planning how I could get in a little practice 
before my game with Glenn after school. 
My last thoughts that night were wondering 
where we would play. Would it be behind 
the hedge on the other side of the school- 
house or in the lot between the store and 
the church? 

The next morning at school, Glenn’s desk 
was vacant. Miss Nordyke asked if any of 
us knew whether he was ill. All five of us 
told her that we had been at his house the 
day before and he was well enough then. 

Just before recess Mr. Williams knocked 
at the door. We could see his face as he 
talked to Miss Nordyke, and it was as pale 

To page 17 
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CHAPTER ONE 





CHARLIE 


—the fatherless one-— 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


| sae is a sleepy city sitting near the edge 
of the Zambezi River in the part of 
Africa called Mozambique. Portuguese, 
and half-castes, and some Indians run the 
funny little overcrowded stores that line 
the streets. The sun blazes down mercilessly. 
The sand gets so hot down by the river 
that if an egg were broken on it, it would 
surely cook. 

Between Tete and the mighty Zambezi 
bridge, is a fertile area that supports many 
a native village. The gardens are full of 
sweet potatoes, millet, ground nuts, sesame, 
and some maize, as the British and the 
Portuguese call corn. 

Makombe was the big chief of the tribes 
through there, and they bore his name. The 
men in the tribe took pride in killing ele- 
phants with sharp little axes. It took a 
brave man to go right up behind a great 
elephant, sneaking there when he wasn’t 
looking, and chop the tendons on his legs 
and get away before the creature could take 
vengeance. He could not run, with this 
terrible injury to his legs, that was sure. 

Myson Charlie’s clan, the Nyangulu, 
were extremely clever in slaying the great 
brutes of the forest. The meat was easily 
sold in Tete, and to the villages round 
about, and there was always a trader in or 
around Tete who would buy the tusks. 
Roasted elephant trunk was a delicacy. 

A tribal war began that made it unsafe 
even to go out of the huts, much less go 
and work in the garden. If anyone went to 
the waterside, or to the garden, it was likely 
that he would be either killed or injured. It 
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was a fearful time. Many people ran away 
from the ravages of the war to a small 
country to the north, called Nyasaland. It 
belonged to the British, and the people felt 
safer there. And it was here, on the other 
side of the Zambezi River, that Myson 
Charlie was born. 

But Myson’s father, Mozhenti, never saw 
his small brown boy when he was a babe. 
He ran away and deserted the wife not 
long after they had settled in the country. 
It made the wife very fearful, for she had 
no relatives to turn to in her loneliness and 
sorrow. At last, an uncle moved to the 
country from the war-torn area near Tete. 
And he was the one who named the small 
babe who had no father to love him and care 
for him. He called him Nyasowa Tsanga, 
because that means a poor fatherless one 
who was born in the bush near the gar- 
den, which is exactly what Nyasowa Tsanga 
was. 

The mother of Nyasowa Tsanga (who 
later named himself Myson Charlie) had a 
very hard life. She worked from morning 
to night hoeing in the garden of the uncle 
or carrying water in a heavy pot from the 
waterside a long distance away. She was 
treated more like a slave than a person, for 
the uncle despised her because she did 
not have a husband. Nyasowa’s mother was 
humble, and did not say a word when the 
uncle talked cruelly to her. At night little 
Nyasowa crept near to her on the coarse 
mat that she used as a bed, and cried when 
she cried. Little Nyasowa was all the joy 
she had. 














The uncle gave her a small tumble-down 
hut to live in that had been a kitchen house 
once, but had become too dilapidated to 
use any more to cook food in. The thatch 
was rotted and the walls were cracked. It 
was down a hill a little way, and when it 
rained, the water came rushing right across 
the mud floor, making Nyasowa and his 
mother very wet and uncomfortable. They 
were always ill and half starved. 

One day the mother became sick with 
malaria and headache. She tried to hoe in 

@ garden as the uncle told her to do, but 
she got so sick that she crept back to the 
hut and begged her son to go and get her a 
drink of water. When Nyasowa went to the 
water pot in the corner of the room, he 
found it was empty. So he ran quickly with 
a little clay cup and scooped a cupful from 
the pot of his uncle on the nearby porch. 
But the aunt saw him do it and screamed at 
him as if he had stolen a million shillings. 
“Where are you going, boy? What do you 
mean by taking water from my water pot?” 

Nyasowa stopped humbly. He could not 
help but tremble, for this aunt was never 
good to him, nor had she ever spoken a 
kind word to him. 

“Mother is sick,’ he said. “She wants 
water, and our pot is empty, and she is so 
hot and her mouth is so dry.” 

“I do not care if she burns like a fire,” 


It took a lot of daring to sneak in behind an ele- 
phant and sink an ax into the tendons of its leg. 


screamed the angry woman, running out 
toward the small boy. She jerked the cup 
from his hand and threw it to the ground. 
Then she hit him so hard on his head that 
he fell to the ground. 

“Maybe that will teach you never to 
touch the things that belong to this house,” 
she screamed at the top of her voice. “We 
won't have your filthy hands in our food or 
water.” Nyasowa got up, dazed, and tried to 
run, but the angry woman followed him to 
the hut, still raining blows on his head. 

It was so hard to understand. Nyasowa 
knew that his mother drew every drop of 
water that was in the pots, yet, when she 
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was ill and suffering, she had no one 
to care whether she was sick or well. 

Picking up the pot, he ran down the 
steep path to the waterside, and filled 
it as fast as he could, so his mother 
could drink. When he came back she 
was very sick indeed. She had been cry- 
ing bitterly, for the uncle had listened 
to his wife’s loud complaining and had 
come down and beaten the poor sick 
woman while Nyasowa was gone to 
the waterside. Into his heart crept 
wicked thoughts of revenge. He loved 
his mother so dearly, he determined 
to take care of her. 

After that he saw very little of his 
uncle’s family. He tried to keep out of 
their way as much as he could. His 
mother did her work, then the two of 
them went and hoed in their own small 
garden far off in the bush. Their only 
joy was in each other. 

One day some boys from the village 
went on a mouse hunt. In this part of 
Africa mice are considered a great deli- 
cacy. So the boys often trapped them 
and took them home in order to have 
meat to eat. 

When small Nyasowa saw the bigger 
boys go by, he longed to go with them. 
He got his small hoe and asked one of 
the boys, “May I go, too, to see if I 
can catch some mice for my mother?” 

“Come on,” said the larger boy, indiffer- 
ently. 

Nyasowa gladly seized his hoe and ran 
to catch up with the others. They did not 
pay much attention to him, but let him 
come along. 

When they came to a place where they 
saw mouse holes in the ground, one of the 
bigger boys took Nyasowa’s sharp hoe from 
him and began to dig furiously. Another boy 
came and dug in the other direction, and 
they were so excited that they did not realize 
that the sharp edges of the big hoes were 
coming dangerously near to each other. All 
they could think of was that in a minute they 
would reach the nest of the mice they were 
digging for, and each boy wanted to be the 
first. 

Suddenly the hoe of Nyasowa, in the 
hands of the big boy, came down and cut 
very deeply into the knee of the other boy. 
Blood spurted from the terrible wound. 
Such screams and cries there were then. The 
boy who was digging laid the hoe down and 
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1 plodded on one morning, 
A scowl upon my face, 
And everyone | greeted 
Wore the same distressed grimace. 


What in the world ails people? 
1 growled within my throat, 

Not knowing | was playing 
The false, discordant note. 


Then suddenly the antics 
Of a puppy made me smile; 

Asd I found right soon that scowling 
Was completely out of style. 


For as my swifter footsteps 
Gave me a swinging pace, 

Every person that | greeted 
Wore a happy, smiling face. 





CHEER UP 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 











pretended that he had not even had it. 
All the boys were surrounding the injured 
one and were shouting loudly to one an- 
other. 

“Who did that cutting?” one asked. 

“Whose hoe was it? If we can find the 
hoe that has the blood on it, then we can 
find the person who did the bad trick!” 

But Nyasowa, who knew that big boys 
have a way of blaming smaller and weaker 
boys for the bad tricks they themselves do, 
had taken his hoe at the very outset of the 
trouble and had slipped off along the bush 
path to his home. He was all atremble 
when the boys came back, carrying the pa- 
tient. They were shouting in deep anger, 
accusing a smaller boy of having slashed 
the boy’s knee. Nyasowa knew it was not 
true, and it might have been himself if he 
had not run away as he did. 

“Yes, it was this one, it was Hondo, who 
was slashing so carelessly with his hoe! I 
saw him with my own eyes,” said the very 

To page 18 














“IT wouldn’t run away!” 


he said. It was 





lan's Last Boast 


j By EDGAR A. WARREN 


ie WAS a beautiful warm summer’s day 
on the mountains of Norway. Ian and I 
were enjoying ourselves chasing butterflies 
and scrambling over the rocks. 

Suddenly I had the feeling that we were 
near a farmer's estate. 

“Doesn’t this land belong to Mr. Neil- 
sen?” I asked my friend. 
“Oh, no, we are nowhere near his fields! 
Anyway, what does it matter if we are? He 
couldn’t catch me if he tried.” 

“I think he could,” I answered. “Just 
imagine if you looked up now and saw him 



































coming—what would you do? I’m sure 
you'd be scared to death.” 

“I shouldn't care at all,” boasted Ian. “I 
wouldn’t run away. I'd just wait till he came 
up to us, and I'd say, ‘Good afternoon, Mr. 
Nielsen.’” 

I was quite impressed by my friend's 
confidence, and felt he must be very brave. 
So we forgot all about the farmer and went 
on with our play. 

At last we came to a field of long grass, 
Both of us had a bright idea at the same 
time. 

“Let’s get into that long grass and make 
a ‘nest,’” Ian suggested—and so we did. 

We walked some distance into the field 
and then trampled the grass down till we 
had a nice cozy “room,” and then we sat 
down to enjoy the sunshine. 

It was very quiet as we sat there, hardly 
a sound. 

“Look out!” yelled my friend at the top 
of his voice. “There’s Nielsen!” 

I took one horrified look, and it was true! 
Mr. Nielsen was running toward us as hard 
as he could, and shouting! 

“Come here, you two! Come here!” 

Just as though we would! 

We started running in the direction of 
my home. But oh, my legs, how weak and 
shaky they felt! 

Somehow I found myself in front, then 
came Ian, and lastly, some ten or twenty 
yards behind, panted the farmer. 

Gradually the gap between my friend and 
me widened; the gap between him and the 
farmer narrowed To page 18 


“Faster!” panted lan. “Mr. Nielsen is catching up!” 
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It wasn’t his real name, just a nickname the boys 


called him because he wore his father’s shoes to school— 


\\ 1 
BOOTS By ELVA B. GARDNER 


pees the time Mary was a very little girl 
playing with dolls she had planned to 
be a teacher. She lined the dolls up in 
rows and filled in extra seats with the dog 
and cat and the cloth bunny. The dog and 
cat gave the most trouble and had to be 
kept after school, for they would never be 
quiet. The only time the cat was good was 
when she curled up and went to sleep, and 
how could you teach a sleeping cat! For 
sleeping in class there were certain penal- 
ties, such as sitting in the corner on a dunce 
stool. But the cat wouldn’t stay in one place 
for long. 

Now Mary was grown up and had grad- 
uated from college. She was ready to teach 
church school, and waited for a call to one 
of the conference schools. It was a year 
when there were more teachers than schools, 
and Mary became a bit concerned as to 
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whether she would get a school that fall. 
She didn’t forget to pray about it, for she 
felt that God had a place for her. 

Just before the opening date in Septem- 
ber she was employed in a public school in 
Kentucky. She was somewhat disappointed, 
but she had asked God to lead her, and so 
she felt that He must want her in this partic- 
ular school. 

She arrived two days early, found a suit- 
able place to live, and went over to the 
schoolhouse to look it over. It needed a 
great deal of work done on it, and she spent 
the day making everything tidy. The second 
day she put up decorations and made her 
plans for the opening of school. 

What would she do first in the morning? 
In her church school plans she had expected 
to begin with morning worship, but this was 
a public school. What could she do? 





# 


Thirty-eight children were waiting for 
school to open when she arrived next morn- 
ing. Mary lined them up in straight rows 
and led them into the attractive classroom. 
After she had assigned seats she said, “We 
are going to begin our day differently from 
the way you have in the past. Please fold 
your hands on your desks, like this,” and 
Mary showed them what she wanted them to 
do. “Now bow your heads and close your 
eyes. 

The thirty-eight children obeyed until 
it came to closing their eyes, and several of 
them were just too curious to see what was 
going on. 

Mary offered a simple prayer that they 
could easily understand. The day had 
started right. And every day for several 
months she began the day the same way. 
Sometimes she wondered whether all the 
children understood it perfectly. She wished 
that she could teach them from God's 
Word, but this she was not permitted to 
do. Sometimes for the story hour she told 
them the Bible stories that all children love 
so much—the story of Moses, Esther, 
Joseph, Ruth—and at Christmas time she 
repeated the old, old story of the birth of 
the Christ child. 

It was a cold afternoon in January when 
Boots lingered after school to ask Mary a 
question. Of course, Boots wasn’t his real 
name. It was a nickname the children had 
given him because he wore his father’s 
shoes to school. Boots wasn’t always regular 
in attendance at school, but Mary hadn't 
yet found the reason why. 

Now Boots wanted to ask her something, 
but just didn’t know quite how to begin. 
Her friendly smile encouraged him, and he 
came to stand beside her desk. 

“How is everyone at your house, Boots? 
Has the new baby arrived yet?” 

“Yes’m,” Boots replied, and he looked 
pleased that his teacher had inquired. “The 
new baby came two days ago, and it’s right 
sweet. Mother said she would like to name 
it Mary.” 

“Why, Boots, that’s my name, too.” 

“Yes’m, we know it’s your name. Mother 
hoped you wouldn’t mind.” ‘ 

“Boots, that’s very kind of you. I would 
be so proud to share my name with your 
little sister. How many children are there 
now?” ‘ 

“There are eight now, besides Mom and 
Dad.” Boots shifted his weight to the other 


foot as though he had to 
make up his mind about 
asking the next question. 

“Please, Miss Mary, about 
your prayers in the morn- 
ing, I mean when you talk 
to God. If I ask three things do you think 
He would hear and do something about 
them?” Boots looked earnestly into Mary’s 
face. 

“Do you want to tell me what the three 
things are, Boots?” 

“Yes’m, I don’t mind. First for food and 
clothes, then a job for Dad, and then a 
house for us to live in.” 

Mary was thinking of what important 
requests those were and wondered how she 
could help this boy not to doubt the effec- 
tiveness of prayer. “Boots,” she said at last, 
“I think He would hear and do something 
about them if you believe.” 

Boots was squeezing his cap in his hands. 
His face was very serious. He stood looking 
at the floor for some moments and then 
said, “Thank you, Miss Mary,” and went 
out into the cold January afternoon. 

Mary wondered where he had gone. She 
slipped out of her chair onto her knees and 
prayed earnestly that God would supply the 
needs of this poor family and that Boots 
might have faith to believe. 

That evening, while Mary was helping 
the woman where she roomed, with the sup- 
per dishes, she told her of her conversation 
with Boots. They were silent as they fin- 
ished the dishes, and then the woman said, 
“I have some canned food I could send 
them. In the morning I'll call the grocer 
and see if he will help.” 

Then they went into the living room and 
sat by the fire, and the woman told her 
husband about the problem. 

“I was thinking about the house down 
at the old mill. It's been used for storage, 
but why couldn’t it be cleaned up? It 
would make a good house for them,” she 
said. 

** Her husband agreed and added, “I guess 
I could put on one more worker in my mill. 
I'll see Boots’s father in the morning.” 

Two days later Boots was back in school, 
and he lingered when the day was over to 
say something to Mary. His face was so 
bright that Mary knew already that he be- 
lieved in answered prayer. She wouldn't 
need to ask him about that, and so she said, 
“Boots, how is baby Mary getting on?” 
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MARTIN JOHNSON and 
the CANNIBALS of MALEKULA 


By KEITH MOXON 


os fifteen years I have captained a trading 
ship among the South Sea islands. Much of 
my work has been routine and dull. But there 
have been some moments of great excite- 
ment,” a South Sea island trader told me once, 
and I leaned back and closed my eyes, for 
I could tell he was beginning an exciting tale. 
I was not disappointed, and I’ve written 
down what he told me as near as I can re- 
member it. 



























I think of the time Martin 
Johnson and his wife were pas- 
sengers on my ship. You know 


Martin Johnson, the world traveler and big 
game hunter who did most of his hunting 
with his camera. Well, he came to the South 
Seas looking for real, live cannibals to photo- 
graph, and I took him to all the natives who 
I knew had been cannibals the last I heard. 
However, civilization and the missionaries 
were doing their work, and somehow times 
had changed when we got there. But Martin 
Johnson was one of the most persistent and 
curious men I have ever known. He wouldn't 
take No for an answer, and he kept on ask- 
ing everybody he saw about the location of 
cannibal peoples, until the day came that he 
actually found his cannibals, and had the nar- 
rowest escape in his life. 

I was always interested in Martin John- 
son after I met him, and followed his ad- 


ventures rather closely. He was a fine er 
fellow, good looking, clear-eyed and © & 
courageous, and a stickler for the truth. & 

- ee 


Other photographers had often gathered 
together the fiercest natives they could 
find, and staged a cannibal feast, which 
they palmed off as the real thing; but 
not Martin Johnson. And Osa Johnson, 
his wife, was one of the most charming 
women I have ever met, equal to her 
husband in courage and purposefulness. 
However, I’m afraid they did not 
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have a very adequate idea of the dangerous 
mission they had assigned themselves. When 
they did strike the genuine article, they found 
that when a man becomes a cannibal he loses 
all humanity and respect for law and order. 
It was the people of Malekula in the New 

| Hebrides that finally seemed to them to be 
a what they were looking for. When they 
made their destination known, everybody 
threw up his hands in horror, and tried to 

i MOXON discourage them. The people of Malekula 
had the reputation of being completely sav- 
) @ x and treacherous. However, Martin John- 
son only laughed at this, and said that it was 

exactly what he wanted, and that all that was 
needed was plenty of things to trade with, 
and there would be nothing to worry about. 
Men who had dealt with the blacks for 
years, such as native recruiters, warned them 
not to have anything to do with Malekula 
and that trading goods wouldn’t work— 
not there. However, Martin Johnson cracked 
some joke about that. Mrs. Johnson asked 


Nagapate spurned the cloth Mrs. Johnson offered and 
began feeling her to see why her skin looked so white. 
Her husband stood nearby calmly taking pictures. 











with big, wide eyes why the natives would 
want to hurt them—they only wanted to 
take their pictures. When it was learned that 
Mrs. Johnson was going to be included in 
the expedition, that was the end. Everyone 
pleaded loud and long for Martin Johnson 
not to let her go. 

“They're nothing but devils, savage devils, 
animals, not men—don’t you understand?” 
one recruiter said. Heedless of the warnings, 
the Johnsons got on board the next ship 
that would pass Malekula. But when the 
captain found out where they wanted to go, 














he almost refused to take them there. How- 
ever, when the island of Malekula came into 
view, Martin Johnson observed a smaller 
island near it, and asked what it was. It 
was the island of Vao, and it turned out 
that a Catholic mission station, run by a 
Father Prin, was on it. And there were can- 
nibals on Vao, the Martins were assured, in 
the hope that they would forget Malekula. 

Martin Johnson and his wife went ashore 
at Vao and sought out this Father Prin, 
who confirmed all they had heard about 
Malekula, but who gave them all the help 
he could when he saw they would not be 
swerved. He placed a large canoe at their 
disposal, and also native helpers. Under his 
advice they were to land at a small village 
on the coast that had been visited once or 
twice by a British gunboat, and which had 
a little respect for white people. And so 





PRAY IN THE MORNING 


By GRACE V. WATKINS 


Each morning when you start the day 
Do you pause to kneel and pray? 
The sun will be more gold and bright, 
Each hill and tree a lovelier sight, 
Each friend will smile a happier smile 
If you will pray a little while 

And offer thanks to God for all 

Your blessings, whether great or small. 





they did go to Malekula, and landed with- 
out event at this small village, and were 
even able to add three Malekulan natives to 
their group. Father Prin had told them that 
there were forty thousand natives on the 
island, huge in build and terribly strong. 
The most powerful tribe on the island was 
the Big Nambus, and their chief was Naga- 
pate, and he terrorized the lesser tribes, one 
of whom was this coastal tribe at whose 
village they had landed. These people, be- 
ing people of the island, would help them 
to contact the Big Nambus. 

The next stage was to set out along the 
coast, and to land on that part of the island 
belonging to the Big Nambus. All the way 
along the coast they saw natives peering at 
them from the headlands and beaches, but 
as soon as they approached them, they 
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would melt away into the recesses of the 
jungle. This seeming timidity made the 
Johnsons feel that their fears were ground- 
less. Perhaps these people hadn’t been 
rightly understood. When they reached a 
big landing place, they found it deserted, 
and stepped confidently ashore. 

Unloading all the gifts and food stores, 
they piled them in a great heap on the 
ground, and then looked around to see what 
to do next. 

“There’s a trail over here, dear,” said Osa 
Johnson cheerfully. Her next word was 
“Oh!”"—not so cheerfully. A savage was 
walking down this trail toward them. The 
natives, when they saw him, nervously be- 
gan to make their way back toward the boat. 
He was a horrible sight—terribly filthy, 
with decaying pig grease all over his body 
and his hair matted with it. He scratched 
at the vermin crawling over his body. His 
only clothing was a necklace of pig’s teeth 
and a tiny apron of pandanus fiber. His 
face was twisted, and the Johnsons soon 
found out why. 

“My word! Masta! Belly belong me walk 
about too much!” 

Amazing! He spoke pidgin English. It 
was so unexpected that everybody laughed, 
and they quickly found some medicine for 
his stomach-ache—some cascara tablets. 
Then other natives appeared, each as fear- 
some as the first. However, they seemed 
friendly, too, and Martin Johnson did some 
filming, which they didn’t seem to object 
to. The savages kept pointing toward the 
jungle and talking about the great chief, 
who had been watching them all the way 
up the coast. The dreaded Nagapate was 
right close by! Martin Johnson was fearful 
to go on at this stage, but his wife per- 
suaded him, and so they asked the savages 
to guide them to their chief. 

They plunged into the jungle, slipping 
and sliding their way along a muddy track 
that wound ceaselessly upward. At length, 
with pulses pounding and breath coming 
hard, they came to a plateau, and there was 
a clear space where they could look right 
down to see their canoe as a tiny dot on the 
water below. 

Then things began to happen. There was 
a rustling noise behind them, and a number 
of savages carrying guns stood between 
them and the trail. Martin Johnson spoke 
quietly to his wife to get back down to the 
boat, while he attracted their attention with 
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the camera and the goods; but there were 
now a hundred armed savages around them, 
and the trail was completely blocked. Then 
the drums started, and a look of terror came 
over the faces of the native boys. The drums 
were talking a language of death! 

Martin Johnson felt himself go cold, as 
a trickle of fear ran down his spine, but he 
did not betray his emotion to his wife. Then 
the drums died away, and there was a 
strange silence, everyone standing perfectly 
still. What happens now? thought the 
trapped pair. They tried to walk past a 
couple of the fearsome men, only to be met 
with menacing movements. 

Then all eyes looked toward the jungle, 
and a man appeared, who walked slowly 
toward the Johnsons. And what a man— 
enormous in build, horribly ugly, a bone 
thrust through his nose, and just as naked 
and dirty as the rest. The difference was in 
his bearing of power. His eyes showed in- 
telligence, strong will, and cunning. This 
was Nagapate! And then to Osa Johnson's 
ears came the sound of Martin Johnson 
cranking the handle of his camera. At this 





perilous moment her husband was filming 
the approach of Nagapate, king of the 
cannibals! 

Anyway, Nagapate kept on coming, 
straight for Mrs. Johnson! And so Martin 
Johnson kept on filming, telling his wife to 
open up this and that, and show it to the 
chief. She did so, and offered Nagapate all 
kinds of gifts, but he paid little attention 
to them. Finally, when Mrs. Johnson of- 
fered him some very fine cloth, he reached 
out and grasped, not the calico, but her! 

She was terrified, but Martin Johnson 
tried to tell her that the chief was only 
curious, and merely wanted to look her 
over. The whiteness of her skin mystified 
him. He tried to rub it off, then tried to 
scratch it off with a stick. When her skin 
turned red, he grunted in astonishment. He 
took her hat off, and ran his fingers through 
her hair, which was blonde. All this time, of 
course, Martin Johnson had been busy 
photographing. 

Now, calmly, he took his camera off the 
tripod, put it away, and came across and 
placed himself between his wife and the 
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chief. He took Nagapate’s hand, and shook 
it, smiling and making every sign of friend- 
ship. It was something new to Nagapate, 
and he scowled. Martin Johnson looked to 
one side, saw that the savages had moved 
away from the trail a little, and murmured 
to his wife to get down the trail, but to 
keep smiling. But the chief saw Osa John- 
son move away, and stepping past, grasped 
her arm. What was going to happen now? 

Nothing as yet. Nagapate only wanted 
to shake hands, just as Martin Johnson had 
shaken hands with him! Only? Once he had 
the grip he did not release it, and then he 
began to pinch and prod Mrs. Johnson’s 
body, as if seeing what prospects there were 
for a good feast. Then, while the woman’s 
heart raced, he let go, and the savages re- 
treated into the forest. Everyone grabbed up 
equipment and started to race for the trail 
down to the water. 

But suddenly there was a sharp accent 


on the drums, and Martin and Osa John- 


son were seized from behind, although the 
natives were allowed to flee off down the 
trail. Mrs. Johnson screamed with terror 
again and again, as she saw them attempting 
to club her husband, and she herself was 
dragged away toward the jungle. Then— 
sudden quiet again. The drums ceased beat- 
ing, and everyone was standing still, staring 
down toward the bay. Nagapate appeared 
again, and stared too. The Johnsons followed 
their eyes, and down below in the bay came 
steaming a British patrol boat! 

Martin Johnson wrenched himself from 
the arms of the savages, and shouted, “Man- 
o-war! Man-o-war!” pointing toward the 
boat, and then to himself and his wife, 
making believe that the boat had come for 
them. Nagapate scowled, only partly be- 
lieving him; but finally they were released, 
and the savages withdrew. 

Mrs. Johnson wanted to run, but her hus- 
band restrained her. “Walk quietly away, or 
he'll be suspicious!” Out of sight of Naga- 
pate and his tribe, they ran as they had never 
run in their lives. Vines and lawyer cane 
branches trapped them time and again, 
they were scratched and torn and bruised, 
but they knew their lives were at stake. As 
soon as that British patrol should move out 
of the bay, Nagapate would realize that 
he had been tricked, and would be after 
them. Their only hope was to get back to 
the canoe before he found out that the 
patrol boat was not coming for them. 
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Down they went, slipping and sliding 
through the mud, tearing their clothing off 
their bodies, their breath coming in harsh, 
agonizing pants. Then after what seemed 
an eternity, they were halfway down, and 
through an opening they saw the bay, and 
their canoe still there. At the same moment 
the drums started again, beating with a 
frenzy that could mean only one thing— 
the cannibals were after them! 

Somehow they redoubled their pace, 
and falling down the steep trail more | 


they ran down it, they descended closer andy 


closer to the beach. Now the shouts of the 
savages rose behind them, drawing closer 
and closer. Oh, they must make it! They 
must! At last, staggering more than run- 
ning, they burst from the darkness of the 
jungle into the brightness of the beach, but 
the soft sand was like a bog to them. Their 
native boys ran to help them. 

Fainting, they felt the hard sand of the 
water's edge under their feet, then the 
shallow water, and then they were tumbled 
into the canoe, which immediately was 
pushed into the deep water. They looked 
back. Nagapate’s men, screaming and shout- 
ing, were coming onto the beach. 

They had just made it by the skin of 
their teeth! And then they both collapsed 
in the bottom of the canoe, and knew no 
more until they awoke to find the stars above 
them. It was night. They had been lying 
asleep for many hours. Martin Johnson 
had been carrying the heavy motion pic- 
ture camera, it must be remembered, and it 
was a tremendous feat for him to have 
completed that headlong run. A great many 
other men would never have made it. 

And then to add to their troubles, a vio- 
lent tropical storm swept down upon them. 
The precious camera and films were covered 
up first. Later the film was to be as it were 
a laurel wreath of victory for them, and they 
knew it. 

Well, to make the story short, they made 
it through the storm and back to Vao, and 
thence, to Sydney, Australia. By a miracle, 
the film was not harmed by the heat and 
the moisture. When the pictures were de- 
veloped, there was Nagapate’s scowling face, 
Mrs. Johnson frantically offering the trade 
goods, and all the rest. The Johnsons were 
overjoyed. 

Well, all’s well that ends well, they say. 
But what a terrible risk those young people 
took. They disregarded all the advice of 





their friends, and only by a chance passing 
. of the British patrol ship did they escape 
from a situation that could have without 
doubt meant their death. 

But the most remarkable thing of all, as 
I see it, is that nowadays a child can go 
in and out among many of those Big Nambus 
warriors and they won’t harm even a hair 
of his head. The missionaries—and the 
Spirit of God—have been at work, and 
these cannibals have changed. It’s a good 
thing. 


Faithful and True 
From page 3 


down the steep, boulder-strewn canyon, 
wondering what he would find. 

As he descended, the dog’s barking grew 
louder and fiercer. Percy Mix knew now 
that the barking didn’t come from a dog 
that was trapped, but rather from one that 
was guarding something. 

At last, as he flashed his light to and fro, 
Percy Mix caught his first glimpse of the 
dog. He was a little black mongrel, barking 
so furiously that he was afraid to go near it. 

But why was he barking like this in such 
a place? Whatever could he be guarding so 
faithfully in this dark, lonely canyon at this 
time of night? 

Then he saw what it was. Close beside 
the little dog was the body of a man. Farther 
on was another body. 

Percy Mix guessed there must have been 
an accident, and he was right. Flashing his 
light farther down the canyon he saw the 
car, all broken to pieces. 

There was nothing he could do but climb 
up the canyon and get back in his own car. 
Gladly would he have taken the little mon- 
grel with him, but the dog wouldn’t leave 
his dead master. 

So Percy Mix drove on to the nearest 
town and told the police what he had found: 
They returned to the spot with stretchers 
and ropes and a number of men to get the 
bodies out of the canyon. 


As they descended toward the wreck, 
the little dog set up another furious burst 
of barking and tried his best to keep the 
police from touching his master. They had 
to drive him off before they could tie the 
body in a stretcher and get it ready for the 
long haul up to the rim of the canyon. Even 


then the dog circled round and round the 
party, barking all the way to the top. Finally 
one of the men caught the little mongrel, 
wrapped him in a jacket, and carried him to 
his car. Only then did he quiet down, as 
though he knew that his job was done and 
there was no need to bark any more. 

And what do you suppose the police dis- 
covered? 

They found that the accident had hap- 
pened over three weeks before. During all 
this time, for more than twenty-five days, 
this gallant little dog had watched over the 
dead body of his master. Without food or 
water, he had stayed at his post faithful and 
true—and would no doubt have stayed 
there till he died but for the other dog 
which called from the top of the canyon. 

When the story got into the newspapers 
all California started talking about this 
brave little dog. Hundreds of people offered 
him a home. Just who got him I don’t 
know, but I hope they treat him well, don’t 
you? Faithful and true, he deserves the 
best that anyone can give him for the rest 
of his life. 


Knife That Bounced 
From page 5 


and worried as a face could look. Then she 
asked him to come in. He stepped just in- 
side the door, and stood there turning his 
hat round and round in his hand. Clearing 
his throat, he said in a tear-filled voice, 
“Boys and girls, Glenn has lost his right 
eye. 

A gasp of horrified surprise filled the 
little schoolroom. Mr. Williams began 
again. “Some of you were over at our 
house playing yesterday. After you left 
Glenn asked Mrs. Williams for his new 
knife, and went down by the brook where 
she could not see him, so he could prac- 
tice mumblety-peg. When he flipped the 
knife, it hit a stone, bounced, and went 
straight up into his eye. He is in the hospi- 
tal now and the doctor has just taken that 
eye out. He will never see with it again.” 

He stood there for a moment with a 
quivering chin, bowed to Miss Nordyke, and 
went out. 

We were all still for a bit, each of us 
thinking that perhaps our mothers and 
teachers were right about its being a dan- 
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gerous game. I confess there were tears in 
my eyes, for I felt somewhat responsible for 
the accident. If only I had not promised to 
play him a game after school, perhaps this 
would never have happened. 

Miss Nordyke said quietly, “I think there 
will be little playing of mumblety-peg from 
now on. You see, grownups do have a rea- 
son to believe it is dangerous.” Twenty 
heads nodded in silent agreement. 


Ian’s Last Boast 
From page 9 


Then when we were only about a hun- 
dred yards from our backyard I heard a yell 
from behind, and one quick glance over my 
shoulder told the story. 

The farmer had caught Ian! 

But not till I was safely over our fence 
did I stop to see what really happened. 

By then the farmer had let my friend go, 
after talking to him angrily and telling him 
to keep out of his hayfield in the future! 

Soon Ian reached our fence and scrambled 
over. Still panting and crying at the same 
time he told me of those last few frighten- 
ing minutes. 

“I thought you said you wouldn’t run 
away if you saw the farmer coming,” I 
reminded him. 

His only reply was a grunt. 

And though I played with him many 
times after that, I never heard him boast 
again. 


Myson Charlie 
From page 8 
boy who had done the thing. He did not 


want anyone to know it was he, for some- 
times the parents made a lot of trouble and 
forced the parents to pay cows and even a 
goat or two when other children hurt their 
sons. 

For a long time life was very hard for 
Nyasowa. Hisp oor mother seldom had any 
money, even as much as a penny, so the 
clothing that he had, his mother made from 
the strings of plants and certain dried leaves. 
It made him very sad, for he saw some 
boys even wearing the kabadulo, as the 
white men call trousers. Nyasowa thought 
that if he could only have a kabadulo, he 
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would be the happiest boy in the world. He 
tried to study ways to earn money, that 
he might go to the Indian store and get 
some cloth and have a pair of trousers 
sewed from it, for he had seen on the porch 
of the store a native tailor who had a sew- 
ing machine to help him make the kaba- 
dulo very strong and good. So, poor little 
Nyasowa had his dreams in his miserable 
hut while the American boys and girls lay 
in soft beds and dreamed of talking dolls 
and electric trains. , 

One day Nyasowa had the earache 0 
badly that he cried softly nearly all night. 
His mother, a poor heathen woman, did 
not know where to turn. She held her boy 
tightly, not knowing a thing to do. When 
morning came, she was so worried that 
when Nyasowa fell into a fitful sleep, gasp- 
ing and snuffling, she crept out and begged 
the cruel uncle to come and see what he 
could do. A witch doctor was fetched, and 
a dirty sharp stick was thrust into the 
swollen ear, while Nyasowa lay sleeping. 
He sprang up with a terrible cry. It is a 
wonder that he did not die. But the Lord 
was watching over him, even though he was 
a poor, miserable little heathen boy. He 
struggled against the arms that held him, 
but they held him down, and put some vile, 
strong medicine into his ear that felt like 
live coals of fire. He did get well, but he 
could never hear properly with that ear any 
more. 

One glad day a most wonderful thing 
happened. The mother of Nyasowa married 
again. The new father, whose name was 
Hajapi, was a fisherman, and had a good 
strong hut built in a village very close to 
the waters of the Shire River. He came one 
day and helped Nyasowa and his mother 
to move. 

The poor family was so destitute that it 
did not take much to move them. Nyasowa 
went to the garden they had made in the 
bush and gathered all the vegetables he 
could. 

The mother carried the water pots and 
the grain pot she had made and burnt so 
well that she did not want to leave them 
behind. 

When they got to the good hut of Hajapi, 
there was a fine surprise awaiting Nyasowa 
and his mother. For the mother there was 
a long piece of bright green cloth, and 
Nyasowa never forgot the glad moment 
when Hajapi brought out two most won- 





derful things, a small pair of kabadulo, and 
—surprise of surprises—added to it, what 
he had not even dared to dream, a small 
shirt made of strong khaki cloth. He was so 
excited that he could hardly breathe, and 
even his teeth felt cold when he trem- 
blingly took off his bark loincloth and 
started to reach for his new clothing. But 
Hajapi would not let him. He said for him 
to wait. Then he went into his hut and 
came out with a piece of blue, waxlike 


ubstance 
e . 7 “This is soap,” Hajapi said kindly. “You 
m 


ust take it down to the stream, and I will 
go with you to help you to use it. You must 
be careful of it, and not use too much, for 
it costs money. It is brought on boats from 
far. It cleans the body and clothes very 
clean. But do not, under any account, get 
any in your eyes, for it burns like fire, 
though it does not make a man go blind, 
like the bite of the spitting cobra.” 

So Hajapi kindly took Nyasowa down to 
the stream and taught him how to use 





soap for the first time in his life. It was 
wonderful how clean the body felt after 
the soap had been washed off. 

“You know well that some of the dirt we 
get on our bodies is like oil and is very 
hard to get off. Often I have taken the hot 
water and some of the ashes from the 
wood fires to help me, but none can do it 
as well as this thing they call soap. I hope 
I can learn to make it myself someday. If 
the white man is able to make it, why can’t 
I?” 

Nyasowa considered this. It was a new 
thought to him. 

Hajapi told Nyasowa many things. One 
was about the mango tree. The people love 
the fruit of it, and it bears in November and 
March. About four months of the year the 
people revel in the fruit from trees grown 
from seeds thrown down by someone eat- 
ing mangoes. 

“But never, never, never plant a tree,” 
Hajapi warned Nyasowa Tasanga darkly. 

To page 22 




















FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Ruth Grimes, age 12. Moss Street, Hudson Falls, 
New York, U.S.A. Piano, swimming, table tennis, 
horses. 

Jeanette Helmig, age 11. Star Route, Polar, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Skating, riding horses, post cards. 

Kathleen Folkedahl, age 11. Star Route, Polar Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, skating. 

Sandra Folkedahl, age 13. Star Route, Polar, Wis- 
consin, U.S.A. Skating, piano, traveling. 

Connie Coffin, age 11. Star Route, Polar, Wiscon- 
sin, U.S.A. Cooking, swimming. 

Tommy Rea, age 11. 5529 Shorewood Road, Jack- 
sonville 5, Florida, U.S.A. Piano, swimming, softball, 
football, fishing. 

Ellen ’Parker, Route 1, Bonners Ferry, Idaho, U.S.A. 
Stamps, postmarks, swimming, reading. 

Jeannie Fillner, age 11. R.R. 1, Arpin, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. Baking, cooking, stamps, biking. 

Evonne Irwin, age 13. 5443 Pioneers Boulevard, 
Lincoln 6, Nebraska, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, roller 
skating, piano. 

Linda Moore, age 15. Carribbean Union College, 
Box 175, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies. 


Reading, shells, poems, stamps, wild animals, birds, 
and plants. 

Christine Brown, age 13. R.R. 5, Box 286, Logans- 
port, Indiana, U.S.A. Swimming, piano, skating. 

Janet Matula, age 12. 21507 Tenny, Dearborn, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Music, outdoor sports, stamps. 

Loren Clausen, age 12. Box 143, RFD 1, Rapid 
River, Michigan, U.S.A. Riding horses, outdoor sports. 

Judith Clausen, age 13. Box 143, RFD 1, Rapid 
River, Michigan, U.S.A. Sewing, riding horses, outdoor 
sports. 

Gregory S. Lee, Korean Union Training School, 
Box 10, Chung Rong Ri, Seoul, Korea. Music, piano, 
stamps, swimming. 

Rita Shelton, age 14. Route 2, Box 19, Weslaco, 
Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, cooking, roller 
skating. 

Linda Baldwin, age 12. Route 2, Box 134, Mait- 
land, Florida, U.S.A. Oil painting, sewing, post cards. 

Naomi A. McKey, age 14. Route 1, Chandler, Okla- 
homa, U.S.A. Cooking, piano, photography, riding 
horses, post cards, sewing. 

Gerald Vinnard, age 12. 2309 Harvard, Fresno 3, 
California, U.S.A. Stamps, reading, horses, fishing, 
camping, hiking, crafts, radio. 

Jeanette Hafdell, age 13. Route 2, Box 42, Sedalia, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, biking, violin, skating, 
pets. 

Consalacion Aquirre, age 12. West Visayan Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 241, Iloilo City, Philippine Islands. 
Singing, reading, crocheting, swimming, embroidering, 
stamps, shells, photos. 

Ruth Ann Bettle, age 10. Pennellville Road, Bruns- 
wick, Maine, U.S.A. Reading, biking, riding horses, 
sewing. 

Gloria Naster, age 16. Derwent, Alberta, Canada. 
Sewing, sports. 
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Vl—Adventures in Corinth— 


A 


AY STUDY OF THE 
CHOOL LESSON 


New Journey Starts 


(August 10) 


Memory VERSE: “Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace: for I am with thee, 
and no man shall set on thee to hurt thee” (Acts 
18:9, 10). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read in Acts 18:1-17 of Paul’s experiences in 
Corinth. Find Corinth on the map. Trace the 
apostles’ homeward journey through Ephesus, 
Caesarea, Jerusalem, to Antioch. Trace the start 
of the third missionary journey through Galatia 
and Phrygia back to Ephesus. Read over the 
memory verse a few times. Recall from your 
reading of the lesson text who spoke these words, 
and in what circumstances. 


SUNDAY 


At Corinth 


Open your Bible to Acts 18. 

Again the apostles felt the call of unentered 
cities. Practically the whole of Europe was in 
ignorance of the gospel. They must proclaim it 
in other places. Verse 1 will tell you the name 
of another Grecian city to which they went. 

Corinth was a busy commercial city. Jews, 
Greeks, and Roman, and merchants form every 
corner of the world could be seen in its streets. 

Here Paul found two Jewish refugees from 
Italy. Look for their names in verse 2. 

These two became wonderful workers in the 
Corinthian church. 

There was something else that bound these 
two to Paul. In verse 3 find what this was. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 243. 

THINK of the many big cities still to be 
reached with the message of Christ’s soon com- 
ing! 

Pray for the people in these cities, that they 
may receive the light. 


MONDAY 


Turned Out of the Synagogue 


Open your Bible to Acts 18. 
Read verse 4 and see what Paul did on Sab- 
baths. 
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But the Jews did not welcome the gospel as 
the good news that it was. They argued and 
even took God’s name in vain, until Paul was 
forced to use a room in the nearby house of a 
convert named Justus in which to continue his 
preaching. 

Though most of the Jews had violently opposed 
the gospel, some accepted it gladly, and one of 
the converts was a man of great influence. In 
verse 8 find who he was. 

It must have been pretty disheartening for the 
apostles to be meeting with opposition every- 
where they went, and the Lord evidently saw 
they needed encouragement, for one day He ap- 
peared in a vision to Paul. In verses 9 and 10 
you can read what He said to him. 

This message put new zeal and energy into 
the apostle, for we read that he stayed a year 
and a half in Corinth, teaching the Word of God. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 247. 

THINK how discouraging must be the work 
of preaching the gospel to those who do not 
want to hear. 

Pray for those who are meeting opposition 
as they enter new areas with the gospel. 


TUESDAY 
When the Tables Were Turned on the Jews. 


Open your Bible to Acts 18. 

The Jews hoped that when Paul was turned 
out of the synagogue the influence of his preach- 
ing would stop. But instead of this it grew. Not 
only Jews, but heathen Gentiles, some of them 
from the most degraded classes, fell under the 
power of the gospel of Christ. 

Infuriated, the opposing Jews seized hold of 
Paul and took him before the Roman deputy. 
In verses 12 and 13 look for the consul’s name 
and the accusation the Jews brought against 
Paul. 

If the Jews expected sympathy from the Ro- 
man proconsul, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Gallio despised their squabbles and in- 
trigues, and looked with loathing on their self- 
righteousness. He refused to take any sides. 
Read in verses 14-16 how he treated the case. 








So thréiigh the Roman power God intervened 
to save Paul’s life and bring honor to the gospel. 
Many who had witnessed the angry scene turned 
in sympathy to the cause of Christ, whose cham- 
pions had behaved with dignity. They regarded 
the Jews with disgust and anger. Read in verse 
17 how the tables were turned on the Jews. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 252, par. 2; p. 253. 

THINK how God turned what might have been 
defeat to victory. 

Pray for those who harden themselves against 
the gospel. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Return to Antioch 


Open your Bible to Acts 18. 

The apostles had been a long time away from 
home. They had raised up churches in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth, and 
brought encouragement to others. It was time 
to go back to Antioch and give a report of all 
that had been done for Christ. 

On the return trip Paul stayed for a little 
while at an important city. In verses 19 and 20 
find the name of this city and what the Jews 
there asked him to do. 

Paul felt, however, that he should go on to 
Jerusalem, but he promised them something be- 
fore he continued his journey. Find in verse 21 
what the promise was. 

So he continued the long journey to Caesarea, 
went up to Jerusalem for the festival, and then 
returned to Antioch, which he looked upon as 
his home church. 

For further reaaing: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 269, par. 1 

THINK of the apostles’ courage and faith as 
they promised at the end of one strenuous jour- 
ney to return and preach the gospel again. 

Pray for those who go out, term after term, 
to give the gospel to those who are in darkness. 


THURSDAY 
A New Journey Begins 
Open your Bible to Acts 18 and 19. 


It was not long before Paul again felt the call 
to go back to the towns in other countries and 
also to preach Christ in the many unentered 
cities. Read in Acts 18:23 about the first part 
of this journey. 

In the meantime a disciple of John the Bap- 
tist was doing a great work in Ephesus. Find 
in Acts 18:24, 25 who he was and whom he 
taught. 

Aquila and Priscilla heard him speak, but 
they could see that he did not have all the 
light on the gospel. Instead of criticizing him, 
however, they did something helpful. Look in 
Acts 18:26 and see what this was. 

And so he was able to go out to other places 
and do a greater work in giving the full gospel. 

Paul meanwhile came back to Ephesus, as he 
had promised the Jews, and he found some of 
Apollos’ converts there. You can read in Acts 
19:1-5 how he helped them. 

So they were baptized in the name of Christ 
and received the Holy Spirit. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 269, par. 2; p. 270, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how much better it is to help than to 
criticize. 


Pray to refrain from criticizing. 
FRIDAY 


Match these cities with the things that hap- 
pened in them. 


1. CORINTH 4. EPHESUS 
2. JERUSALEM 5. CORINTH 
3. ANTIOCH 6. EPHESUS 
( ) The city to which Paul returned after 


his second missionary journey. (Acts 18:22.) 


The people liked to listen to Paul preach, not only because his sermons were interesting, but 
also because the people knew that he worked as hard as they did to make a living. In 
Corinth Paul was happy to find Aquila and Priscilla, who followed the same trade he did. 
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( ) The city to which Paul promised to re- 
turn on his next missionary journey. (Acts 
18:21.) 

( ) The city where Paul first met Aquila 
and Priscilla. (Acts 18:1, 2.) 

( ) The city to which Paul went to keep 
a Jewish festival. (Acts 18:21.) 

( ) The city where Paul was brought be- 
fore the Roman deputy. (Acts 18:1, 12.) 

( ) The city to which Paul went on his 
third journey and baptized the men whom 
Apollos had taught. (Acts 19:1-5.) 


Match there people with the things they did. 


1. CRISPUS 5. SILAS 

2. TIMOTHY 6. APOLLOS 

3. GALLIO 7. PRISCILLA 
4. AQUILA 8. SOSTHENES 


( ) One of Paul’s companions in his travels. 
(Acts 18:5.) 

( ) The ruler of the synagogue in Corinth 
who was beaten by the Jews. (Acts 18:17.) 

( ) <A Jewish refugee who learned the gospel 
from Paul at Corinth and became a helper. (Acts 
18:1, 2.) 

( ) The Roman deputy at Corinth before 
whom the angry Jews took Paul. (Acts 18:12.) 

( ) The ruler of the synagogue at Corinth 
who became a Christian. (Acts 18:8.) 

( ) Another of Paul’s companions in his 
travels. (Acts 18:5.) 

( ) A disciple of John the Baptist whom 
Aquila and Priscilla taught. (Acts 18:24-26.) 

( ) Another Jewish refugee who learned 
the gospel from Paul at Corinth and became a 
helper. (Acts 18:1, 2.) 








Myson Charlie 
From page 19 


“Especially a mango tree. If you do, you 
will never live to eat the fruit of it. I know 
that for sure.” 

And Nyasowa promised Hajapi that he 
would be most careful about the business of 
planting the mango tree. He trusted Hajapi 
completely. Hajapi told him that many evil 
spirits lived in the air, and in the earth, and 
in the water. He said that these spirits do 
much evil to the people who live on the 
earth. 

“When you cut off your hair, Nyasowa,” 
Hajapi told him once, “you must be very 
careful to burn it or bury it secretly. For if it 


falls into the hands of an enemy, or one 
with an evil eye, or the witch doctor, you 
may get a fearful headache, so that it will 
feel as if your very head is being torn from 
your two shoulders. I know. I have had that 
kind of a headache.” 

One day Nyasowa brought a coffee plant 
in from the bush. He had heard that the 
beans on it, roasted and made into a drink, 
were capable of being a wonderful medi- 
cine for the sleepy feeling one suffers when 
the malaria is upon the stomach. He ha 
heard it could help a man who wanted : 
watch for the lion or the leopard to stay 
awake even when he was very sleepy. So, 
when he found a coffee plant growing wild 
in the bush, he dug it up with eager fingers, 
and took it to Hajapi, the wise, to plant in 
the garden. He thought of how Hajapi 
would praise him for his astuteness and 
for his observing eyes. 

Hajapi gave one look at the plant, 
gathered so carefully, and said, “Throw it 
away, my son. The charm against the coffee 
plant is not so strong as it is against the 
mango tree, but it is a very bad one. If a 
man plants the coffee plant, he will never 
afterward be happy. The song will be gone 
out of his life. There will be all kinds of 
bad luck befall him. His goats will die, his 
calves will all be bull calves, and his corn 
will all grow to tassels, and bear no fruit. 
I know. I have seen it happen. You must be 
very careful in your life. 1 would not be 
surprised if your mother did not do some 
bad thing like this, and that is the reason 
you had so much bad luck.” 

Nyasowa pondered this. He could not 
remember the time when bad luck had not 
dogged their very footsteps. He could not 
recall when life had not been hard. How 
long would it stay happy, as it was living 
with Hajapi? 

(To be continued) 











COVER PICTURE by Bob Taylor. Story illus- 
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Junior Boys and Gitls 


Here are true stories to read, reread, and remember! 


igzally-tely Stawtas 





peed ey Nine Volumes 


By GWENDOLEN 
LAMPSHIRE 
HAYDEN 


in these nine volumes you will find just the stories 


that will interest you. True tales of mission service— 
mountain caves—storms—wild animals—Indian raids— 
stalwart miners—cattle ranchers and frontiersmen. 


You will discover thrills galore in these narratives 


that range from the Canadian northwest and frontier 
America, to lands across the sea—yet every tense situation 
resolves itself without recourse to violence. 


If you are looking for real enjoyment—here it is— 


and in addition you will find lessons to help you be 
courageous, cheerful, unselfish, and obedient. You will 
find new enjoyment each time you read these REALLY- 
TRULY STORIES. 


Have Mother or Dad order one or all of the nine 


volumes for you. 


ORDER BLANK 





PRICE EACH $7. 75 


Add mailing and insurance—15c first book—5c each additional volume 





Book and Bible House 
Please send me REALLY-TRULY STORIES volumes as 
checked: 
———— OEMS € )} WV 
Vol. II ( ) Vol. VI ( 
Vol. III ) Vol. VII ( 
Vol. IV ) Vol. VIII( ) 
Vol. IX ( ) @ $1.75 each _____ 
Postage and Insurance _______ 











Sales Tax Where Necessary ___.. Total Enclosed _______ 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE — STATE —__. 





Review and Herald Publishing Association, Washington 12, D.C. 
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MAKERS of MELODIES -2 











()u OF EIGHTEEN CHILDREN) 

SCHUBERT EARLY FELT THE { 
PINCH OF POVERTY: ONLY THROUGH 
HIS DEVOTED FRIENDS WAS HE KEPT 
FROM STARVING AND SUPPLIED f 
WITH THE SO NECESSARY MUSIC 
PAPER» --- IN RETURN, HE PRE- 
SENTED TO THE WORLD ATREAS- 
URE OF GOO SONGS: -- IN ONE 
YEAR. ALONE, HIS EIGHTEENTH, 
HE COMPOSED FIVE OPERAS 
TWO SYMPHONIES, TWO MASSES, 
AND 146 SONGS! '— FIFTEEN 
OF THEM WRITTEN WW THE 
SPACE OF TWO DAYS! - - THE 
LOVELY "HARK, HARK, THE LARK’ 
WAS JOTTED ON THE BACK. OF 
A MENU INA TAVERN,AND THE | 
EQUALLY FAMQUS,” WHO 1S SYLVIA? 
WAS COMPOSED LATER ON IN 
THE SAME DAY . 


£ 








™ 








ily 
THE MASTERS 
OF SONG-/ 








T 25, SCHUBERT BEGAN THE Ex- 
QUISITE “UNFINISHED SYMPHONY °, BUT 
JUST AS HE WAS ENTERING THE MOST PROMIS- 
ING AND ABUNDANT PERIOD OF HIS LIFE, 
HE DIED AT THE TRAGIC AGE OF SI: 
HIS EPITAPH READS" MUSIC BURIED HERE 
A RICH POSSESSION AND YET FAIRER HOPES’. 


4 





BORN 1797 IN HIMMELPFORTGRUND, AUSTRIA—DIED 1828 IN VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Reprinted by permission from Illustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
liam A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc.. New York. 
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